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FisHING STATION. 


+ Tue subjoined narrative of a boat excursion, made in 1846, along part 
of the northern coast of the Black Sea, is translated from the French 
of M. Xavier Hommaire. Now that the eyes of all are anxiously turned 
towards the East, it will be read with interest. 

Leaving Point Faranaky, on the European shore, to the left, and 
passing the last castellated fort of Kidenderch, which commands both 
the Bosphorus and the Black Sea, we encountered a series of massive 
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trachyte rocks, the irregular piling of which presented the strangest 
forms. Breakers, incessantly surging in these dangerous waters, abruptly 
line with their dazzling foam the black and rugged coast. Not without 
reason was this sea named Pontus Axenos (inhospitable sea) by the ancient 
Greek colonists, who settled on its borders from the time of the fabulous 
Argonauts. ‘This ill-omened reputation has descended for centuries ; 
and, in spite of the advance of navigation, to the present day the Black 
Sea is much dreaded by the sailors who frequent it. 

In contrast with the enchantments of the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphorus, which we had just quitted, its aspect was all the more 
chilling. The whole coast, cut into various fantastic shapes, is void 
both of culture and habitation. No living creatures are to be seen 
but curlews and other sea-birds, which build their nests in the cliffs, 
and incessantly sweep in flocks, with a kind of desperate rapidity, the 
surface of the sea, mingling their piercing and plaintive cry with its 
deep roar. 

The masses of trachyte, however, open occasionally, and reveal little 
valleys, the peaceable and verdant aspect of which, like pictures set in 
sombre frames, contrasts happily with the general aridity and gluominess. 

It was in one of the little bays formed by the opening of a valley that 
we made our first halt. Our vessel having been drawn on shore (an 
indispensable operation where it is impossible to cast anchor), we set 
off in search of geological specimens and subjects for sketching. One 
of the latter was admirably supplied by the general view of the sea, 
the outline of the coast, the fortress of Kidenderch and the tower of 
Faranaky (lighthouse), the white rays from which were distinctly visible 
on the distant rose-coloured horizon. The sound of a horn gave warning 
—first of preparation for departure, and then of the moment of embark- 
ation. 

The first bay of any importance which presents itself is that of Vous- 
souniah, where are ed some fishermen’s huts. Further on, we 
passed in front of the Valley of Spartireh, fortified and almost entirely 
formed by a wall of volcanic rocks; having rountled which, we entered 
the Bay of Kilia, where, in case of bad weather, shelter may be found 
by the little coasting vessels, which nearly all the year round pass to 
and fro, giving the shore as wide a berth as possible. 

The sun was rapidly declining when, having landed on this side of 
the cape, which proudly bears the little fort of Kilia, our crew busied 
themselves about the important question of encamping. As ardent as 
heroes who set foot on a conquered soil, night surprised us hammeri 
at all the rocks on the coast, whilst my companion was sketching aad 
colouring their structure and composition. 

A multitude of slender poles, each terminated in a knob, and arranged 
in order on the summit of the walls of the fort, originated the strangest 
conjectures. Our imagination went so far as to take them for pikes 
bearing human heads; and this interpretation would have given a very 
dramatic colour to the first impressions of our voyage, in keeping with 
the manners of the country and the character of the place: but the 
romance of our conjecture was agreeably dispelled when we found that 
the object of our curiosity was neither more nor less than a row of gun 
ramrods, 

The first night, like the majority of those which followed it, was 
passed in the open air. Our cloaks, some pieces of carpet, and other 
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coverings were thrown on the sand of the seashore, and we fell asleep 
to the sound of the waves. 

The imposing report of a cannon—fop, as the Turkish language so 
well expresses it—proceeding from the summit of the rock which sheltered 
us effectually, awoke us before daybreak.* With the sun soon shone 
out, in perfect clearness of detail, the grand spectacle that we had 
barely imagined the evening before in the glimmer of the setting sun. 

The Bay of Kilia, which was to be our head-quarters for five or 
six days, is quite open to the north winds, and offers little or no security 
during a great part of the year. An indifferent pier, one hundred and 
sixty yards long, in a half-ruinous condition, joined to a little fort 
built of different-coloured trachyte, give it a certain importance in the 
eyes of a few hundred fishermen and sellers of charcoal, who at stated 
periods frequent this poverty-stricken coast; but it is a wretched station 
for any one who is obliged to take refuge there. 

Our party was composed of the captain, three sailors, and a youth, 
who acted as cook and general servant, M. Jules Laurens, attached to 
the expedition as artist, and myself. 

A simple fishing-boat (caique), undecked, loaded with scientific in- 
struments and provisions, was to take us as far as Varna, and perhaps to 
Galatz, in spite of the numerous obstacles which it appeared must stand 
in the way of this insufficient method of transport. One of the most 
serious of these was the having to struggle continually, with all-insufficient 
means, against a sea liable to variations of every kind—a sea which, 
owing to the prevalence of reefs and shallows, is destitute of a single 
good harbour for almost the whole of its circumference. But the desire 
of never missing the sight of a single point of the coast, and, in case 
of need, of being able to touch, had compelled me to choose a vessel 
which could shave along the base of the cliffs, penetrate into the creeks 
like a sea-swallow, and permit me to land without much trouble, 
whenever the nature of my researches required it. 

But this mode of travelling possesses on the whole an extreme charm, 
in spite, or rather because, of the danger attending it. The attention 
being incessantly excited, the least incident is important. The movement 
of the clouds, the freshening of the wind, the unfurling of a sail, the 
countenances of the boatmen, more or less anxious, the scream of a 
curlew—everything is a presage and a warning. Then one is so perfectly 
insulated from the world in the face of this surprising sea and this line 
of coast, incessantly repeating its promontories, precipices, moving sand- 
hills and fractured rocks, that a feeling of pride mixes up with the 
thousand impressions caused by a situation so singular, Creation itself 
seems to initiate you into its most secret mysteries. These crags, huddled 
together in quaint attitudes; these breakers, white with foam; these 
remains of shells ground to sand; the whole of nature thus in disorder, 
becomes, as it were, especially to the geologist, an open book, in which 
he reads as he runs the whole history of our planet. With respect to art, 
as with science, such a voyage cannot fail to be fruitful in holy inspirations. 
All the powers of the imagination are awakened—all the instincts excited 
—by this succession of effects and contrasts, which are perpetually being 
reproduced, and which engage the mind in boundless coxtemplation. 
Sometimes there mixes with this mental enchantment a physical rest- 


* It was then the Ramazan, the great Mohammedan fast. 
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lessness. Such calms, such harmonies, such murmurings may soon be 
succeeded by howlings of the blast, so that we can only with reason 
reckon on the present moment; and this looking out for danger keeps 
the mind on a continual stretch. 

During the night we kept up a great fire, and each in his turn mounted 
guard for an hour or two—a necessary precaution in a place so entirely 
cut off from the civilized world. 

A long walk next morning, undertaken with all the instruments of 
exploration and work—that is to say, with a whole arsenal of arms 
both for hunting and defence, scientific instruments and implements 
of art—procured for us the good fortune of meeting, near Voussoniah, a 
party of fifty Bulgarians and Greeks, employed in casting their nets 
and bestowing all the requisite gravity and inward contemplation on 
their important occupation. Our appearance excited their curiosity in 
a great degree: their attention became even so distracted that they 
suffered here and there some small fish to escape, happy enough to 
regain the bottom of the sea. 

This scene, eminently picturesque, became, when the nets were stowed 
away, one of the most noisy animation. The greater part of them 
then went on board a fishing-canoe, carved with Byzantine ornaments, 
brilliantly painted with different colours. A dozen stout rowers gave 
it so rapid an impulse that in the twinkling of an eye it disappeared 
behind the nearest ridge of rocks. Such is the life led by these men, 
laboriously ransacking the sea, in the employment of the contractors 
for the fishery. Wherever fish are to be found, and a few strong arms 
in the neighbouring strand to aid them in hauling their nets, the pic- 
turesque scene which we had witnessed iv repeated in spring and autumn. 
They are, almost without exception, Bulgarians—a population at once 
maritime and agricultural, very closely resembling, in race and costume, 
the Bretons of France—and enjoy a monopoly of all- the fisheries in the 
Bosphorus and the adjacent parts of the Black Sea. Their elegant barks 
appeared on stated days and hours, shooting along with extraordinary 
rapidity through the waters of the Gulf of Buyuk Déreh, which appears 
to be their head-quarters, and sustaining the test of comparison even 
with the famous caiques of Constantinople. The most important object 
of their fishery is a delicious kind of small thunny, called palamede. 
They are Bulgarians, also, who own the singular fisheries which form 
such admirable subjects for the artist’s sketch-book. They are found 
throughout the Bosphorus, from Bechiktusch and Scutari to the light- 
houses of Europe and Asia. They might be called dog-kennels, but 
rickety and worm-eaten with antiquity, and are suspended’ by means 
of cords, pegs, and tatters to the top of an indescribable framework 
of props (page 409). There on high, petrified in motionless and uninter- 
rupted silence, in company with some old pots of mignonette (where 
will not the love of flowers find a home!), a man with the appearance of 
a wild beast or savage leans over the sea, at the bottom of which he watches 
the passage of its smallest inhabitants, and the capricious variations of the 
current. At a certain distance is arranged, in the form of a square, 
a system of nets, which, at the least signal from the watcher, fall on 
the entire shoal of fish. A contrivance yet more primitive than these 
airy cells, if not so picturesque, was that of simple posts, which we 
encountered some time before in the channel of the Bosphorus, rising 
about fifteen feet above the surface of the water. Half-way up is 
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perched, crouching (one cannot see how), something having the human 
form, and which is found to be a Bulgarian. For a long time I watched 
them without being able to make them out, either pole or its tenant; 
and often have I seen them in the morning, and observed them again 
in the evening, not having undergone the least change of posture. r 





Post FOR WATCHING A FIsH. 


On returning to our encampment, the commandant of the fort, to 
whom we paid a visit, gave us a very different report of the fishermen 
of the morning, whom he described as an assemblage of all the vagabonds 
of the neighbourhood. Convinced even that the fact of their having 
fallen in with us must have inspired them with the project of coming 
to prowl by night round our camp, he wished us to accept some of the 
men in his garrison as a guard. 

In the course of another walk along the seashore, we discovered an 
opening left through the sand-hills to the marshy valleys which extend 
behind them. We ascended a little winding stream, the course of which, 
scarcely perceptible, is covered by a thicket of alders, peopled by mag- 
nificent hoopoes. From one of its banks rose, in regular succession, waves 
of fine and excessively brilliant sand, considered holy by the Greeks who 
dwell in the vicinity, who lay themselves in it nearly naked, and remain 
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for whole hours exposed to the burning heat of the sun, under the con- 
viction that such a penance is a certain eure for the serious fevers of 
the country. 

The houses of Kilia—built in rows, and with a western aspect, on 
the slope facing the sea—present the same miserable appearance, and 
are constructed on the same model with all those that we find, whether 
in the towns or villages of the coast, as far as Russia. They are composed 
of a ground-floor, or at most a basement of unhewn, whitewashed stone, 
a single story of wood, covered with a sloping tiled roof. Nothing 
was to be seen here of the famous “kiosques,’ the “terraced roofs,” 
the “‘ waving palms,” which figure so prominently in poetical descriptions 
of Oriental scenery. The East is here painted vividly only in the 
costume of the inhabitants—in the point of a small, heavy, massive 
minaret, recalling too clearly the idea of a candle in its stand, capped by 
its extinguisher; in two or three windmills of a local construction ; and, 
stuck like poles about the country, several of those brick obelisks, now 
dilapidated and unserviceable, whieh supplied, with equal ingenuity and 
simplicity, in the hydraulic system of the Arabs, the place occupied by 
the gigantic and expensive aqueduets of the W est. 

Since the traveller can observe the every-day life of Orientals scarcely 
anywhere else than at the coffee-house, ¥ paid frequent visits to the 
modest but not uninteresting one at Kilia. Nothing with which we are 
conversant at home can give amy idea of the calm dignity which prevailed 
throughout this establishment. What a eontrast between this rude gave, 
embellished, however, by art and the fine taste of its humblest utensils, 
where a dozen half-savage fishermen and soldiers enjoyed their low 
chat, interrupted from time to time by the gurgling of their narghillas— 
and our civilized inns, not to say provincial eoffee-houses, where peasants, 
sitting at table over their wine, brawl and bellow now politics, now 
songs ! 





RUINS AND MOUNDS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Ir is now more than three centuries ago simee the Spaniards landed 
upon the shores of Central America, after having restricted themselves 


to the West India islands for twenty-five years. The civilization of 


the natives of these unconquered regions astonished them by its contrast 
with the barbarism of the savages. they had just quitted. Here they 
found populous nations; powerful kings, laws, arts and manufactures, 
and cities, which at first sight appeared to rival those of their native 
country. Still, neither the Mexicans nor the neighbouring nations knew 
the use of iron; they had no animals trained to assist human labour; 
picture-writing was their only mode of transmitting history to future 
ages; barter, and the use of the beans of the cocoa were their modes 
of commercial interchange; the want of roads rendered communication 
extremely difficult; and their religion was a murky and sanguinary 
superstition. 

The city of Mexico was described in glowing terms by the invaders. 
The teocalli, or house of God, was a pyramidal temple a hundred and 
twenty-one feet in perpendicular height. On its top stood a sacrificial 
stone and statues of the gods, amongst which were colossal ones of the 
sun and moon, covered with golden plates. The city was said to contain 
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eight temples, nearly equal to this, and two thousand of smaller size. 
The palaces of the king, and the mansions of the men of rank, were 
of vast dimensions and splendid construction. 

Fifty years after the sword of the Spaniard first gleamed im Yucatan, 
the vast region of Central America was his own. The kings, the religion, 
the cities, the native inhabitants, were swept away, and the scanty survivors 
were reduced to servitude. 

In his journey through Honduras, Guatemala Chiapas, Tabasco, and 
Yueatan, Stephens—the American traveller—found forty-four ruined cities, 
hidden in forests, and often unknown to those at whose doors they almost 
were. These ruins appear to be solely those of temples or palaces, for 


~ none have been found which can be regarded as those of ordinary dwelling- 


places. 

The ruins of Copan extend for about two miles along the bank of 
a river of the same name in Honduras. There are no palaces here ; 
but a wall, six hundred and twenty-four feet in length, and from sixty to 
ninety feet high, stretches along the river, and forms one side of an 
enclosure, whose other three boundaries consist of pyramidal structures 
and terraced walls. Flights of steps conduct to this wall from the river, 
and similar flights are found on its interior side, which lead down into 
the enclosure. Sculptures, representing skulls—monkeys’ skulls it is 
supposed—a colossal ape or baboon, and human heads, were found. Indeed, 
the remains of sculpture are described as innumerable. Traces of colour 
are apparent, so that these monuments of past ages were once painted. 

Stonc columns, from eleven to thirteen feet in height, and from three 
to four feet in width, characterize the ruins of Copan. Upon one face 
of these, a human figure is sculptured in relief, with the hands upon 
the breast. All are richly clad, and the clumsily-formed feet are usually 
covered with a sort of buskin. The head-dresses are very fantastic. 

Colonel Galindo, who explored these ruins some years ago, opened 
a sepulchral vault, in which he found numbers of earthenware vessels 
filled with human bones. On the floor of this vault were scattered stone 
knives, shells, stalactites, and an exquisitely-carved death’s head, of small 
size. Eight stone idols—for such the columns above described are thought 
to be—with an altar before each of them, and situated from fifty to 
two hundred feet apart, stand at some distance from the enclosure which 
has already been mentioned. Some of the countenances are ridiculously 
horrible, others are more truly terrific, and one or two are agreeable to 
look at. Only one of the ruined cities exhibits monuments resembling 
those at Copan. 

The ruins of Chichen, in Yucatan, must be briefly glanced at. The 
remaining structures are dispersed over an area which is about two 
miles in circumference. The finest edifice is called the House of the 
Nuns, in which brilliant-hued paintings are still visible. “'The Writing 
in the Dark,” as it is termed by the Indians, is a plain edifice facing 
the east, with a broad staircase in its front, which conducts to a flat 
roof; on the opposite side a solid, inexplicable piece of masonry projects 
from the wall—it measures forty-four feet by thirty-four feet. The 
caracol, or winding staircase, is a circular building, with a conically- 
shaped roof. ‘Two parallel walls, each two hundred and seventy-four 
feet long and thirty feet thick, with a massive stone ring, four feet 
in diameter and twenty feet from the ground, in the centre of each of 
them, are thought to have been used in the celebration of public games. 
The walls are a hundred and twenty feet apart, and the rings are opposite 
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to one another. Other edifices are contiguous ; and in some very interesting 
paintings are found, which afford us a glance at the every-day life of by- 
gone ages. Reddish brown is the colour invariably employed to depict 
flesh ; and females are represented as of a rather lighter hue than males. 

The Casas Arradas, or Closed Houses, found in some of the ruins, 
are buildings which appear to have been blocked up with stone and 
mortar before the roof was closed in; but why such an extraordinary 
course was adopted, is an enigma which defies solution. 

Ponds and wells have been discovered in the neighbourhood of ruined 
cities. A pond which was explored in 1836 was found to be paved 
with layers of stones, and to contain four wells. Subterranean chambers, 
a few yards in diameter, and lined with cement, are found within these 
cities. They are supposed to have been storing-places for Indian corn. 
The impression of a red hand, apparently made by pressing a living 
hand stained with paint upon the walls of the edifice where it is found, 
is a symbol which is met with in almost every city. It is curious that 
the same sign is continually seen on skins purchased from native hunters, 
and it is said that this figure denotes supplication to the great spirit 
amongst the North American Indians, who employ it in their picture- 
writing to symbolize strength or mastery. 

From Mexico to the state of Wisconsin traces of long-vanished civiliza- 
tion are met with. In the southern part of this region, terraced structures 
of a pyramidal form are the most common; but further to the north, 
in the territory of the Ohio and its tributaries, the conical-shaped mound 
is often met with, as are also enclosures embanked in by earth and stone. 
Ohio alone is computed to contain ten thousand mounds, and from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred embankments. Some of the mounds are of 
vast dimensions; but they usually vary from six to thirty feet in perpen- 
dicular altitude, and from forty to a hundred feet in diameter, at the base. 

These works have been classified as enclosures for defence; sacred 
enclosures; mounds of sacrifice ; sepulchral mounds, and so on, as 
their characteristics appeared to indicate. 

Mounds of a very peculiar character are found in the north and north- 
western portion of the region in which these antiquities are scattered. 
These are earthworks, often of gigantic size, in the form of reptiles, birds, 
beasts, and men. Some have been opened, and discovered to contain 
human remains; and even now some Indian tribes use them as burial- 
places. Mounds are found also in the Oregon territory and in California. 

And now comes the unanswerable question, ““ Who were the framers 
of these mounds? who embanked these enclosures? who built these 
cities?” Their resemblance to the description of Mexico given by the 
Spanish invaders is too obvious to escape notice. But their utter 
abandonment ; the disregard evinced towards them by the natives; the 
dearth of traditional history, are perplexing difficulties. That they are 
the remains of a vanished civilization is almost all that we have to tell 
of them; but how that civilization became extinct—whether by war, 
or through other causes—is a problem which we cannot solve. These 
melancholy monuments stand before us an example of what even our 
own busy cities would become should Christianity ever ebb from our 
shores ; for, though the ruins which we have described may not owe 
their fall to this cause, it would be easy to adduce instances in support 
of the truth that Christianity and civilization are inseparable companions, 
and that the latter sooner or later takes her departure from those countries 
in which the former does not dwell as an honoured guest. 
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r. SWAN WATER. 

et A STORY OF SWEDEN. 

F Tue northern part of Sweden is a wild and mountainous country—a land 
‘a of fir forests, of granite, and lakes. Its remote districts are seldom visited 
. : by travellers; but many a wild and interesting spot lies hidden among 


vast forests that seem nearly endless, and lakes and rivers that are more 
od easily traversed in winter than in summer; for in winter the ice is thick 
and hard upon them, and sledges glide rapidly over them; or skaters, in 





od great wooden skates, move activ vely along, as did the Dabearhins of former 
8 times, when sent to overtake and bring back the fugitive Gustavus Vasa 
- to be king of Sweden. But I am now only going to tell a very simple 
» story of that land, which I picked up when living there. 
ng Near to the mountain-chain which separates Sweden from. Norway there 
d, lies a narrow valley, bounded by high hills; it is situated on the skirts 
iat of one of those vast forests, through which one may travel for miles 
> without meeting even an opening, save the road you are on; but the 
rit ri small vale of which I speak forms one break in such a forest. In its 
ol t centre is a small lake, round which in summer a light green birchwood 
spreads its shade, and blends its softer hue refreshingly with the dark 
~ verdure of the unchanging pines; the lake itself is so full of little islands, 
ie covered with rocks and firs, that the water beneath seems to be divided 
th, into several sparkling mirrors, reflecting the things that appear on its 
ind surface. Swan Water is the name of this pretty lake, which is so hidden 
ae. among the endless fir forests of Norrland (the northern part of Sweden) 
} that it is almost unknown, save to the wandering artist of that land. 
of At the back of this birchwood the ground rises in high slopes, and there 
vail the immense fir-trees tower up like the forest’s head, so grave and solemn- 
“n looking, so dark and high; a peak of snow appears above all, and a 
red hundred mountain streams trickle down over broken rocks and fallen, 
as uprooted trees, to cast themselves into the lake that is called Swan Water. 
In summer-time this lake is clear as crystal, and very calm, and Neckan’s 
‘th- gold and white roses grow in the water; it is the water-lily which grows 
ved. there, and is called, in Sweden, Neckan’s rose, because Neckan is the 
rds, fabulous water-spirit of Sweden. 
ain If I could guide you to this northern spot you would at once perceive a 
ial- small wooden hut which stands on the edge of the lake; it is a very 
la. poor one, much like a large wooden box. "The small houses of Sweden, 
acrs and many of the large ones also, are made of wood: when they are 
ane ; coloured “red, or blue, yellow, or even pink, with different coloured 
the window-frames and doors, the effect is curious and pretty, especially when 
tter these coloured houses peep out of the dark woods: but this hut which I 
the could show you has not been coloured at all, it has grown grey with 
are weather and time, and-it looks very, very poor. 
tell In that wooden hut lived a widow and an only child. The people 
war, of Sweden may build up a house wherever they can in these waste tracts ; 
hese and this hut had probably been built by the poor widow’s husband when 
our he worked in the forest; but there was no husband now, ‘neither was 
our there any rent, and the widow and her son lived as well as they could. 
owe 


There was much poverty in that wooden hut, though the ‘mother spun 
port and the son fished in the lake. There is a large stone which rises up on 


ons, the bank there, and juts out into the water in front, while on three sides it 
tries 
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rests on a bed of soft, bright grass ; a very tall birch tree grows up beside 
it, and drops its long branches gracefully over it. On this stone the little 
boy used to sit and angle in the lake; and when he caught some trout he 
put them in a basket and brought them to his mother, who carried them a 
long and toilsome way to sell them to a farmer, who liked the delicate 
trout of Swan-Water. The poor boy could scarcely remember a time 
when he had not sat on that stone and angled in the lake. He had begun 
to do so when he was quite a little one, and held the rod in both hands. 
And thus summers had passed away, and dreary autumns had come on, 
and starving cold winters had set in; and the mother spun, and the son 
fished, until the mighty winter of the north bound up Swan Water in an 
iron-hard ice cover, and all was white so far as eyes could see, save where 
the ever-gloomy firs spread their dark shadows and raised their towering 
heads. But in that wintry cold, which in the north is so clear, so strong, 
so powerful, the widow and her son had plenty of fire to warm them. In 
the country the poor have plenty of wood to burn, for there the wood is so 
abundant as to go to loss; but, alas! they could not eat fire, and they had 
little else to sustain life; wood, indeed, the poor of the north at times 
do eat—that is, the inner bark of the pine, peeled off thin, dried, ground, 
and made into cakes, with a little rye meal when it can be had. In hard 
winters this bark is generally used; and cattle, in all winters, eat it. 
Industry, however, did not quite cease when the lake was hard frozen. 
Then the widow and her boy brought out stools, and sat on the ice, and 
bored holes in it, and so managed to catch some trout, which they drew 
from under their icy covering, cast them upon it, and left them to flounce 
and flounder about, and suffer the penalty of having been led into tempta- 
tion. 

But a severe winter came—a terrible winter for man and beast ; there 
was a famine of bread in the land, a famine of fodder for the poor cattle. 
Famine comes very often up there in the north, for Nature is very scanty 
in her productions. Fir, pine, and rock cover the land; at all times the 
people eat food that the English would not touch. ‘That winter was a 
hard one. We will not tell about it, for those who have outlived a 
famine can recal a picture more affecting than any words can be; and 
those who, by God’s goodness, have been spared such scenes, would only 
be pained by a description of them. That hard winter passed away at 
last; the spring at length burst out, brightly and suddenly, as if it would 
call back all again to life and enjoyment. Alas! in many cases it could 
only green over some winter-made graves. And the mother’s was one of 
these. Through that great want and scarcity she had done what she could 
for her son; she had given him all she could—perhaps her life also, for 
she died, and he lived. He lived, but he lived as many did without ever 
recovering strength and vigour. 

The spring came gladly out; the boy sat on the large stone and angled 
in the lake. But he did not now so joyously draw up the poor little 
trout and lay them in his basket; for now there was no mother in 
the wooden hut to smile when he carried them there. The boy was 
alone there now—an orphan, with no one near him. 

But did he live alone? you will ask. Was he suffered todo so? Yes, 
he was. Even had his state excited attention, the guardians of the poor 
could not attend to them all at that time, even as they did at others, 
because so many were left destitute, ill, and friendless. But in Sweden, 
destitute persons, and even children, are not always taken into what we 
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call workhouses ; they are, as it is said there, left on the parish; that is, 
they are authorized to roam from house to house, within the limits of their 
own parish, and the owners are obliged by law to give them relief and 
shelter ; but if they go out of their parishes they are accounted vagrants. 
Sometimes a poor or infirm person is billeted for a certain number of 
days in the houses of the farmers and clergy; and if that person be 
crippled, or so ill or weak as to be unable to walk, they must have him 
conveyed on to the house which is next to receive him. In the case 
of children, the parish sometimes pays a fixed sum to the guardians of 
the poor ; and these destitute children are placed in what are called foster- 
houses, and the people who so receive them are called their foster-parents. 
Such persons are often considered cruel or unkind; and children would 
rather roam about, and pick up their bread as it was given to them; but 
it is a dangerous and sad thing for a child to be left to seek his food like 
the birds of the air. 

The boy of Swan Water knew but little of his country or of the world 
beyond it ; he knew no more of either than the forest that surrounded him, 
and the farmer’s house on its skirts, where his mother sold the trout 
he caught. As he had been accustomed to live with his good mother, so 
he went on living by himself, without ever thinking of any one else, 
without any one ever thinking of him. He did not know the law thought 
of him ; he never thought of looking for the protection and support which 
it, ever so scantily, provided. He carried his trout to the farmer himself, 
and brought back in exchange some meal, or bread, or other food. And 
thus did he fish in the lake by day, and sleep in the little wooden hut at 
night, and no one knew or cared about the boy, no one thought of him ; 
he thought only of his dead mother. He sat, as I said, on the stone, and 
angled in the lake; all was very still and silent around him; even the 
birds do not sing and chatter in those great dark forests as they do in our 
leafy woods and groves. ‘The boy was sad and lonely ; but now he was 
watching for something, and it was not for the leaping trout; he often 
looked away from his line, turned his face to the south, and looked over 
the gloomy forest as if expecting something from that quarter. And the 
sound he waited for was heard at last, just when the shortening night 
of the north had brightened into fuller day, and the sun lighted up the 
tall heads of the giant firs, and sparkled on the lake, and brightened the 
rocks—just then there was heard a sighing sound in the air, a cloud 
was seen moving on, a rushing noise approached nearer and nearer, lower 
and lower ; a whole flock of wild, snow-white swans shot forward from the 
blue space, descending in a circle, narrowing and narrowing, lowering and 
lowering, until they dropped down on their own Swan Water, and plunged 
themselves in a pleasant bath after a fatiguing voyage. You know now 
why this northern Swedish lake was called Swan Water. The swans were 
at home now: it was their summer home; like fashionable people they 
changed their residences with the change of season, visiting various 
watering-places in turn, but always coming to their favourite Swan Water 
when ice and snow left it clear; it was their summer home, and they 
brought up their little ones in retirement among its islets. 

It was for the swans the boy had looked on this his first solitary summer. 
They had been his friends from childhood; he knew they would come, 
and he wanted them exceedingly now, for he was alone. And the whole 
company of returned voyagers set up their sail-like wings, arched their 
proud necks, steered to the boy, and bent their heads, just as if they 
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would salute him, and ask him how all had gone with him during their 
absence. Perhaps they wanted a bit of the hard bread that lay on the 
stone beside him to serve him as a breakfast. The boy always gave them 
some; but he did not imagine they were so selfish or rude as to come 
merely to ask him for something to eat. He took their salutation quite 
gravely, and answered to it. 

“T have been ill, my dear swans, very ill; I am not well yet, but I 
shall be now that you are come back to keep me company—it is so silent 
here! I am left alone now, good little swans; there is no one else to 
welcome you home; there is no one in the house over there now: I 
do not hear the wheel humming, and the loom smashing along when I go 
up to the door. Poor mother’s bed is empty now; mother is dead and 
buried.” 

The swans bowed again ; and turning to some who were behind, the boy 
thought they communicated the sad intelligence. 

‘‘ Yes, it is true,” he added; ‘but mother said God would not leave 
me alone; and see now, God has sent you back tome. Ah! God is so 
good.”’ 

5 

Now the boy’s courage revived ; he thought God so good: he had the 
swans for his companions, he could catch some little trout in the lake, and 
get some coarse bread for them. Poor boy! he knew very little, but he 
practised what he knew. He was patient and thankful. 

The summer passed too quickly away—the short summer of long days. 
The Swedish summer nights are more like our days, and the Swedish 
winter days are more like our nights. The short warm summer, during 
which the sun scarcely left the horizon, was over: the autumn came; the 
air grew thick and chilly : : cold, drizzling rain fell from a lowering sky, 
making a thousand rings upon Swan Water. And then the swan-feet 
assembled ; a short consultation was held, and on a signal from the 
admiral the sails were spread—the sail-like, snowy wings—borne up on 
which, quite against the murky sky, the birds passed, like a white cloud, 
through the grey vapour that rested over the lofty trees and swept the 
mountain’s base. 

Then the boy began to weep, for his friends and comrades had departed. 
The swans had set off again on their foreign travels; they had gone 
to seek a milder clime, and left him to meet the long, severe, and cheerless 
winter which was coming on. 

‘So he sat on the stone and wept. But he heard a soft moving of the 
water, a gentle rustling on the bank; he looked up—ah! he grew some- 
what glad, that you may believe—there was a beautiful young swan! 
the youngest, or the weakest of the flock. It was, I dare say, too young, 
or too weak to travel with the rest; but the boy thought it merely stayed 
because it would not leave him. 

“ God bless you, dear, pretty young thing!” he cried ; ‘‘ you could not 
we me here all alone. Mother said God would not forsake me; and 

>, God would not let you forsake me either.” He coaxed the young 
bird to come to him; it did so, for the swans were all familiar with the 
poor boy ; it crept up to his feet, as if frightened at its own loneliness, and 
anxious for companionship. 

“Thank you, thank you, dear little bird! Yes, we shall be friends and 
comrades now. You are alone now, too, but I will be with you. ‘There 
is no one else to be with us now, swanny; poor mother is dead and 


buried.” 
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And the young swan stretched up its long neck as the boy bent down 
his face, and he thought it wiped off his “tears with its downy cheek. 
“Yes,” he went on, “mother is gone to God. I know you would tell 
me that, to comfort me, swanny, if you could say it. She is better off up 
there in heaven ; but it is lonely without her here, in the great forest.” 

And so, all through the cold, cheerless winter the young swan was with 
the solitary orphan. He provided for it, and it cheered and comforted 
him. 

It was very little the hoy had to eat; so little, one can hardly believe 
that human nature can subsist on so little; but he had always a scrap for 
his little swan. 

Spring came on again. At last the deep, hard snow melted away, and 
showed the tiny flowers which had formed their buds in the autumn, and 
hid them under the winter’s snow, and now opened them out to greet the 
sunbeams, and looked up, ready dressed, from their forest bed. Like 
broken crystals floated the ice on the brightening lake, and the young 
swan swam gladly over its swollen water, and watched for the rustling in 
the air that should announce the coming home of its relations. ‘They 
came. The white shadow of the great birds was seen on the lake; ; they 
swept down upon it, and crowded round their youthful friends, without 
even waiting to lave themselves in its water, or look for a repast. 

** Now you are glad, dear young one,” said the boy, “and I am glad 
for your sake that your friends are come back ; but I hope you will love 
me still, as well as ever.” And he thought it was in answer to this 
speech that the whole company turned their prow-like necks towards him, 
and steered direct to the stone he sat on, as if to salute him and inquire 
after his health. 

The little boy was there all the summer, sitting on the stone, and 
fishing in the lake, carrying his trout away for sale, and bringing back 
a little meal, or a bit of food, which he shared with his companions, the 
swans. The boy was pale and very thin, but his mind was calm, his 
heart was often glad and thankful. He thought God was very good; 
he had sunshine and shade too; he had generally some hard cake to eat ; 
he had plenty of water to drink, and he had the swans for his amiable 
friends and comrades. He was contented, and often said, “I thank God 
for His goodness to me, a poor orphan boy.” This he always said when 
he had got his hard cake to eat and water to drink. The swans were 
always kind and pleasant with him; the young one did not neglect. or 
forget him; it was quite a great, strong bird now, but was as gentle 
and loving as ever ; it would lie at his feet on the soft grass, and when 
he stooped it would stroke his cheek with its head, as if pitying his 
thinness, and wave its snow-white wings, as if fanning him with the 
motion. ‘That was a kind young swan! 

But when the chilly autumn came again, and the rain fell down, making 
a thousand rings on the lake that no longer sparkled in sunshine, then 
came a real heart-sorrow to our poor little boy. The swans assembled 
their fleet, stretched their long necks to him, as if to bid him good-bye ; 
and, rising like a snow-cloud from the darkened lake, steered their course 
to the south, passing over the gloomy fir forests to lands where winter did 
not bind up all waters in an iron-hard ice cover. The-young swan 
accompanied the party, and set out on his first foreign tour. 

The boy wept, wept right bitterly; he stretched forth his arms, and 
cried to his friend to come back; but the friend flew on, and left bim. 
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Then the boy cast down his face on the stone, and mourned, and said :— 
“If I had wings, I too would fly away; I would not stay here alone; 
I would fly away, yes, fly far away, where all would be good and well 
with me. Bit I have no wings! I have no wings!” 

The boy wept, with his face turned down on the stone; but there 
seemed soon to come a voice to his heart, as if it came from heaven, 
and said to him, “ Be patient, poor boy, and bear God’s will. God 
will one day give thee wings, and thou shalt fly away, fly where all shall 
be well and good with thee ; fly up to thy Father above, who gives thee thy 
portion on earth, and will give thee thy portion in heaven : the portion on 
earth which His dear Son chose for Himself for thy sake ; the portion in 
heaven which the sufferings of His own dear Son procured for thee. Bear 
His will in patience ; and, when the season comes, wings shall be given to 
thee also, and thou shalt fly to a land where all shall be good and well 
with thee.” 

The swans flew on ; flew on over forest and mountain and valley and 
lake. But the boy was comforted; he felt as if he heard his mother's 
voice ; he said to himself, “ God will give me wings one day, and I shall 
fly to a better land.” So he waited in hope, and bore God’s will in 
patience. 

Winter came: it wasa hard one; a cruel one it seemed ; but the poor 
boy said, “It is God’s winter, too, as well as the summer.” And that 
hard winter passed, as the hardest pass at last, for the seasons shall 
not fail. The spring came again, suddenly, as it usually does up there in 
the barren north. The voices of birds were once more heard in the silent 
region of Swan Water; the sun shone, the ice and snow melted, and the 
pale, wasted, nearly famished boy crept out of the wooden hut and sat on 
the stone beside the lake. He held the line in his hand, but the hand 
trembled, and the rod nodded unsteadily over the water. Spring breathed 
young life into other things, but his young life could spring no more. 
His cheeks were hollow, his limbs feeble and wasted; he had suffered in 
patience, and patience had stamped her seal on that meek and pallid face. 
His wings were nearly ready, for the will of his Father concerning him 
would soon be done. The birch-tree, whose branches drooped over the 
stone, was only putting forth the buds which should burst at once into 
leafy verdure; but the sun was pleasant; the boy clasped his hands and 
prayed ; he felt thankful that the cold, long, hard winter was gone ; and 
then he thought of the day when the swans had departed, and he 
had impatiently wished for wings to follow them; but he now said to 
himself, “ When God’s grace makes me ready to go, I too shall fly away ; 
then I shall fly to the land where mother is, where the good Saviour is, 
who loves even a poor boy like me, and died for my sake.” 

But the poor boy’s wings were to be given to him sooner than he thought. 
The hard, cold winter, and the want of food, had hastened on the time when 
he should fly away. He crawled feebly to his customary seat on the 
stone; he lay, half extended, upon it; the warm sun could not warm 
his chilling limbs. A sighing sound was heard over the great fir forest ; 
a rushing noise came on the air; the boy raised his languid eyes; he 
had been expecting something, for he often had looked to the south. What 
he had looked for came; a white cloud was travelling on; it hovered over 
Swan Water, cast its shadow there, and a host of snow-white birds were 
mirrored in the clear water. The swans had come home again; they 
settled down quietly, arranged their toilet in that sparkling glass, and 
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found themselves at home without any of the bustle and trouble that 
usually attends the travels of human beings. Then the swans arched their 
stately necks, set up their wings, and sailed straight to the stone whereon 
the boy lay, expecting most likely to receive a morsel of food after their 
journey, and not quite so unselfish as he used te think they were in coming 
to greet him, and see how all had gone with him in their absence. 

But the boy did not now reply to their salutation—he scarcely noticed 
their return, A smile had broken over his pallid face when the beautiful 
birds dropped down again on Swan Water—a smile that welcomed his 
old companions; but when they came sailing up to him, his head had 
fallen over his arm, and the hand fell down over the side of the stone. 
The swans sailed off again, disappointed ; but one of the flock came back, 
walked up the green bank, and drew close to the hand that hung over the 
side of the stone. It was the fair young swan, the swan the boy had 
cherished and loved; the young one, who had cheered and comforted him. 
The hand just hung upon its head, made a feeble effort to stroke it, but 
soon fell heavily from it; the boy had just got his wings now. The swans 
came home, but the boy flew away—away to the land that is very far 
off; away, where the swans could not follow, where winter could not 
come, nor cold nor want nor loneliness be felt; away to his Father in 
heaven, whose will he had patiently borne on earth; to the better land, 
where all was well and good with him. 

And autumns came again, and the swans departed; and springs 
returned, and the swans came home; but the boy came back no more 
from the bourne whence no traveller returneth; and the birds, who had 


been his only friends and companions, never saw him again on the banks 
of Swan Water. 
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Txov art not dead, my vanish’d one! | Departed babe! how many a dream 
But living in the light Brighten’d thy father’s heart, 
Of some pure world, beyond the sun, When like a vision thou didst seem 
Where death creates no night, In life to take such part, 
And sumless babes are smiling now That o’er his hours there breathed a spell 
As bright and beautiful as thou. More exquisite than tones can tell ! 


When first I saw thy baby form 
With eyes of tearful love, 
I little thought a hidden storm 


With thy soft features round me glowing 
Amid the world I went, 

And with a heart to heaven o’erflowing 

Was looming from above, Bless’d thee, bright innocent ! 

So soon to blast my May-born flower And felt, howe’er my path should roam, 

Beneath the blight of deathful power. My little star-beam reign’d at home. 





The Lord, who gives, hath ta’en away, Already, Hope’s prophetic eye 
And blest be His high name! Beheld some future spot, 
Oh, that with calm I this could say, | And underneath life’s vernal sky, 
And feel God’s hallow’d claim :— Pictured thy maiden lot, 
Cease, rebel heart! be calm and still, Where truth and grace would be thy guide, 
And bow beneath a Father’s will. And all thy wants by heaven supplied. 


Pale relic! now enrobed for death, I dream’d, if God thy life should spare 
Nursling of hopes and fears, How blessed it would be 

How did I watch each ebbing breath | To hear thy budding lips declare 
And kiss thine infant tears, Young words of Deity ; 

When throbs of suff’ring o’er thee came | To watch thy spirit, day by day, 

Thy wordless tongue could never name! | Rise into speech, and learn to pray. 
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I fancied how my hand would lead 
Thy tiny feet along, 
By placid shore, or sunny mead 
Where brooklets sing their song, 
While gay-wing’d breezes round thee flew 
And clad thy cheeks with vermeil hue. 


! 
And oh! I dared, through Him, to hope | 
To whose baptismal arms 

I gave thee—that thy mind would ope 
Zach year with sacred charms ; | 
As more and more the Spirit taught 
Thy gentle soul what Jesus wrought. 


But thou art pale, a perish’d flower, 
A blossom on Life’s tree, 

Nipp’d in the bud, before the power 
Of sin corrupted thee :— 

Wash’d in the blood of Jesu white, 

Babe, art not thou in glory bright? 


Cold, cold, my child! I view thee now 
Like sleep in marble lying, 
With paleness on thy placid brow 
That sets my heart a-sighing ; 
And round thy lips there linger still 
Dead smiles that shall remembrance fill. 


My first-born ! God has call’d thee back, 
His gift He doth resume, 

But o’er thy father’s blighted track 
Darkens thine early tomb,— 

A haunting shade of more than grief, 

To which man’s world brings no relief. 


From room to room I wander on 
Where thou hast been of yore, 

And all mine eyes can gaze upon 
Recals a child no more; 

As though each object would declare 

Thy darling glances rested there. 


Beloved and beauteous wreck of all 
That warm’d this aching breast 

With hopes, that when the funeral pall 
Should o’er thy parent rest, 

There still might be a loving one 

To think of him, whose course was run,— 


Farewell! farewell! departed child, 
Sweet darling of the soul, 

Gone to the grave, ere sin defiled 
Thy conscience with control ; 

I mourn, my babe! but not for thee 

Becalm’d in Christ’s eternity. 
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Before ine lies a perill’d way 
Of trial, change, and tears ; 
If short, or long, life’s future day 
Rests with the God of years, 
Who measures our appointed span, 
And deals the thread of time to man. 


Yet I shall smile, and act, and speak, 
As though thou ue’er hadst been ; 
And they who scau the brow and cheek 

And judge by outward mien, 
Can little dream how much we hide 
Under the heart’s unwitness’d tide ! 


The purest thoughts lone spirits bear 
Are marr’d by being spoken, 

And more than deepest words declare 
Lives in some heart half-broken ; 

A transient grief light tongues may tell, 

But cloister’d Anguish keeps her cell. 


A thousand things must wake the sigh 
That shall remember thee, 
And raise before the mental eye 
Those tombs of memory, 
That o’er the churchyard of the heart 
Cast inward shades, which ne’er depart. 


The beam, the bud, the bloomin 
Of some infantile flower 
That smiles into a poet’s face 
In nature’s conscious hour, 
Oh! each and all will oft restore 
A mental gleam of her no more. 
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But melody, beyond all charms, 
The buried past regains ; 
And oft the spoiling tomb disarms 
By resurrection-strains, 
In whose rapt tones the dead revive, 
And untomb’d years appear alive. 


Thus will thy cylph-like features float 
Before mine inward gaze, 

Call’d into life by some sweet note 
The harp of feeling plays ; 

Across my soul thy shape will beam, 

And smile like some incarnate dream. 


Farewell, my child, but not farewell 
For ever ;—we shall meet 

When sounds creation’s dooming kucll 
Before the judgment-seat ; 

And I shall know thy little face 

Amid the world’s assembled race. 


Thrice happy babe! thou beauteous soul 
To some bright world ascended, 
How glorious that celestial goal 
Where thy brief course is ended !— 
And most divine that hour will be 
That bids me mount and follow thee. 


Montcomery’s ‘ Christian Life,” 
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THE CENTENARIAN. 


Ir it were required of us to sum up our direct petitions into one, no 
words, probably, could so well be selected for the purpose as these, 
“Thy will be done.” Divine mercy and goodness allow, nay command 
us, “to pour out our hearts unto God;” but woe to him who utters 
rashly his desires, and dares to prescribe the nature of his welfare or 
happiness to Him “ who alone knows what is good for man all the days 
of his vain life, which he spends as a shadow.” God cannot err; while 
we, in our best estate, are not less infirm in action than ignorant in 
wish, and foolish in what we crave. 

** Hawkins,” said Mr. Calvert, as his servant, in answer to his bell, 
stood before him, “tell Mr. William that I wish to see him as soon as 
his lesson is finished.” 


Hawkins bowed, and was quickly leaving the room, conscious of being 
the bearer of good news. 

“Wait till you have heard all that you are to do,” said his master. 
“Tell James to saddle my horse and the pony in an hour’s time, and 
lead them to the front.” 

Hawkins saw he might really now depart, and he immediately withdrew. 
He hastened to deliver his message to the groom, and then as speedily 
returned into the house, where from his window he anxiously watched 
for the departure of the Latin master. No sooner did he see him crossing 
the court than he ran to the study. Thrusting his head forward, while 
he yet held the door in his hand, he exclaimed, “ Mr. William, put up 
your things as quickly as you can—I have such news for you.” 

“Have you?” replied he, “ what is it?” 

“ You are going out with your father,” said he. 

* You don’t say so?” cried William, “that is just what I was wishing 
for; hurrah!” and as he spoke he gave a spring, which in a low room 
might have endangered the safety of his head. ‘But are you quite 
sure? You have not been running away with thie first and best of the 
story, and leaving behind some unlucky proviso that spoils all.” 

“ No, np,” returned Hawkins, slightly ruffled by this reflection on 
his too great eagerness to impart what he thought would please, “ there’s 
no dash of the salt, as you call it, this time. I have told James to saddle 
the horses, and if you don’t be quick they will be round before you are 
ready. You must not be questioning and answering now, you must go 
to the library directly.” 

He laid great stress on the last words, as if he feared William should 
not comply instantly, He need have entertained no such apprehension ; 
a few bounds across the hall, and the youth was in the presence of 
his father. 

“Do you want me, sir?” said he, as with a light foot he drew to 
Mr. Calvert's side. 

“ Was Mr. Bentley satisfied with you this morning ?” asked he. 

“T hope so,” replied William ; “he said nothing to the contrary.” 

“ Are you satisfied with yourself?” demanded Mr. Calvert. 

William looked at his father. “ Am I to tell you the exact truth?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied he, ‘‘ the exact truth.” 

“Then perhaps I might have done better,” said William, ‘ but I have 
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done a great deal worse. I am not ashamed of my exercise, yet I have 
no right to be proud of it; my verb was perfect, my verses bad.” 

“ William,” said Mr. Calvert, after a short pause, which gave his son 
some apprehension for the result, “‘ candour is a quality so estimable in 
itself, that in weighing your report we must give you the full benefit 
of your sincerity, and throw it into the scale on the right hand. There, 
now the balance greatly preponderates in your favour. That matter 
being disposed of, it remains with you to say whether you would like 
to go with me to Westover.” 

“Oh! of all things,” cried William ; “‘ thank you, thank you, papa.” 

“Tt is Sir Thomas’s birthday,” resumed Mr. Calvert, “and I must 
pay my respects to him. Go, dress yourself; I shall be ready for you 
by the time you come down stairs.” 

Away flew William. His toilet was quickly made, but long enough 
to be correct. His mother perceived nothing to find fault with, and 
his sister saw nothing to amend, except that the collar of his shirt was 
uneven—a defect which she instantly amended. 

The morning was as lovely as the fair fingers of spring and the bright 
eye of youth and health could make it. Insect and bird, sunbeam and 
flowers, cloud and sky, riplet and stream, lambkin and daisy, all seemed 
to rejoice. Even William’s pony exhibited all the friskiness of youth, 
although the tell-tale cavity over his eye too plainly showed that the 
days of youth had long departed from him. Mr. Calvert was obliged 
more than once to desire that the sundry curvetings and gambols he 
played off might be displayed by the side of the road, and not in front 
of his horse. 

The heart and the eye of William were full of life; the air he breathed, 
the flexile action of his limbs, the positive, though almost unconscious 
possession of existence, the absence of all care, and the actual enjoyment 
of pleasure, made the world at that moment his own—a world over which 
neither sin nor sorrow, neglect nor disappointment, separation nor death, 
had yet cast a shadow, nor raised a suspicion that the scene was too fair to 
last for ever. 

The owner of Westover, Sir Thomas Moorson, was standing on the 
steps of his mansion when Mr. Calvert and his son rode up to the entrance. 
William threw his reins over his pony’s neck, and stood by his father, 
as the latter politely and with great cordiality offered his congratulations. 

Sir Thomas thanked him. ‘“ But after all,” said he, as he returned the 
pressure of Mr. OCalvert’s hand, “a birthday serves rather to remind us 
of the years that are gone than to bid us look forward to the years that are 
to come.” 

His eyes at that moment rested on the glowing and animated counte- 
nance of the happy boy, and his own immediately wore an expression of 
serious thought, if not of positive sadness. It was, however, but for 
the instant; he welcomed his young friend, as he called him, with great 
kindness, making William at his ease at once. They now entered the 
house, Sir Thomas having insisted on their taking luncheon with him. 
They afterwards inspected the stables and grounds, the latter of which 
were famed through the county for their beauty. William thought he 
had never before known minutes to pass so swiftly; and when he again 
arrived at the park gate he checked his pony, and laying his hand on 
the pommel, he turned himself partly to take a lingering look of admiration 
at the fine prospect that was stretched around him. 
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“ Come on, William,” cried his father, “ don’t keep the gate open.” 

William obeyed, thanked the man as he passed through, and was in an 
instant by the side of Mr. Calvert. 

“Oh, what a lovely place is Westover!” exclaimed he; ‘I wish I was 
the master of such a one!” 

“You might not be the happier,” returned his father. 

**Q, papa,” said he, “how could that be? Don’t you suppose that 
Sir Thomas is happy?” 

Mr. Calvert smiled. 

“You spring to conclusions too quickly,” said he; “the proof of little 
experience or of little reflection. I hope Sir Thomas is happy; he 
has great cause to be so; but recollect there is an uncertainty in all 
earthly possessions; there is a positive certainty that if they do not 
depart from us, we must resign.and depart from them; and the more 
enviable those possessions may be, the more such a conviction is felt, 
and the more painful it may become.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried William; “but that’s going a great way.” 

“Or, rather, you would say, that’s going out of the way for an illustra- 
tion of my meaning,” said Mr. Calvert ; “ but, be that as it may, I almost 
think the idea, or something similar to it, crossed Sir Thomas’s mind 
when he replied to my congratulations as he did this morning.” 

“Well, papa,” said William, “I was struck with his look and the 
tone of his voice, and I wondered what could be the cause. I really 
think it must be as you surmise.” 

“ Again at the goal of conclusion,” said his father, good-humouredly ; 
“if you continue thus to travel by the mental broad-gauge, I am afraid 
you will frequently come into collision with sound sense and fact. It 
is said, however, that Sir Thomas has a very nervous feeling on this head, 
that the thought of death is particularly painful to him; and I agree with 
you that his manner this morning seems to confirm the assertion.” 

** It is very natural to dislike the idea of death,” replied William, “ but 
is it not weak in him to encourage it? Why should he? I am sure 
the thought of death never comes into my mind.” 

“T dare say not,” said Mr. Calvert ; “it would be as unnatural in you 
as it is natural in him. The hour is not more accurately marked on the 
dial of the sun than the thought appropriate for each stage of human 
existence is marked on the dial of life. In youth, its index must point 
to activity, to a course of duty to be performed, of materials to be col- 
lected for that purpose; in manhood and advancing age it points to duties 
and reflections as fitting for those periods as they would be unbecoming 
in yours. In facet, William, the wisdom, as we call it, of one age, is often 
the folly of another.” 

It might be so; and certainly William had no intention or desire 
to controvert his father’s opinion ; he had but one object in contemplation, 
the possibility of lengthening his ride, and, consequently, his enjoy- 
ment. 

“T have just thought of it,” cried he; ‘‘don’t you think there would 
be time to call on Mr. Seagrave? It is past his dinner hour, and he 
will have had his nap before we can get to Burton, so we shall not 
interfere with either.” , 

“T called upon him last week,” replied Mr. Calvert. 

* But I did not,” said William ; “and if you recollect, he sent word by 
you that he should like to see me.” 
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*‘ You would be glad of a pretext to see him, I suppose,” said Mr. Cal- 
vert; and, turning his horse’s head, he took a different direction from that 
which led home. 

“We need not stay long, though, papa,” said William, in a tone 
which rather indicated a request than a conviction that it would not be so. 

“We must stay as long as Mr. Seagrave seems to wish for our 
company,” replied he. 

“Then pray don’t let him get into one of his long stories,” cried 
William ; “I am so tired sometimes, I long to jump out of the window.’ 

Mr. Calvert shook his head. ‘You are not the only one who is tired, 
I dare say,” replied he. And he said the truth. Many there were who 
either for form’s sake, or through a more interested motive, or a passing 
feeling of pity, made their call on the aged man, and felt their visit 
full as irksome as did William, and were as glad as he of an excuse 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Seagrave had reached the unusual age of ninety-nine years; and, 
what was still more extraordinary, without » any very remarkable decay, 
either of his bodily or mental faculties. “ Oh! you’ll live many years 
yet,” would persons say to him, “‘and be a young man to the last ;” but 
this was no expression of a wish on the part of those who uttered it, nor 
did it appear on the side of him to whom the words were spoken that there 
was any desire that it should be so. 

Mr. Seagrave welcomed them with pleasure, and shook hands cordially 
with William. 

“You did not expect me to-day,” said Mr. Calvert, seating himself 
opposite to him, while his son, obeying the motion that the aged man 
made, placed himself in the chair beside him; ‘ you must thank William 
for this visit, if any thanks be due.” 

“IT do thank you,” replied he, “and your dear boy, too; the sight 
of a face, and a young one especially, is always gratifying to me, and 
cheering.” 

The tone in which he pronounced the last word was not in exact 
accordance with it. 

“ But you are pretty well, I hope,” said Mr. Calvert. 

“Much better than any one could suppose,” replied he, “ considering 
my age, and that I have not breathed the fresh air for many months.” 

“You must feel that a great privation,” said Mr. Calvert, ‘ for you 
have been a very active man in your day.” 

Mr. Seagrave looked at William; “ Active once and agile as you,” 
said he, “and now the grasshopper’s weight is—no,” and he checked 
himself, “it might be well if it were—is not yet a burthen.” 

William thought it would not be amiss to give a turn to Mr. Seagrave’s 
thoughts, lest one of the long stories that he dreaded should follow. 

“ We have been to call on Sir Thomas Moorson,” said he, “ this is his 
birthday.” 

“ And .it is mine too,” replied Mr. Seagrave; “I am one hundred 
to-day.” 

“ Indeed !” said William, “then I must wish you—” he stopped short, 
how could he say, “many happy returns of it?” He looked at his father 
to help him out. 

“My son,” said Mr. Calvert, “was about to wish you, as is usual, 
many days to come; but he properly fears to be thought insincere.” 

The old man extended his hand to William. “ You are right,” said he, 
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“such a wish would be little more than mockery. If you wish me 
anything, wish that, being prepared to depart from this world, it may 
please God soon to call me to another and a better.” He paused. “ But 
wishes are unsafe things at the best; it is wiser to leave all to Him, 
who sees not as man sees, a part only, but the whole, and that whole 
in all its bearings.” 

“ Experience such as yours must have taught you, however,” said 
Mr. Calvert, “many valuable maxims of wisdom, and corrected many 
erroneous notions of life, that younger men may be supposed to enter- 
tain. 

“Or I should have lived a term far exceeding the usual period of our 
existence to very little purpose,” said he quickly; “but, after all, the 
best and wisest lesson that I have learnt is to know and feel that I know 
nothing, that my Creator knows everything.” He turned to William, 
“You don’t think it unnatural, I see, that I have no desire for a con- 
tinuance of life. I have lived a long day, and you feel, and feel rightly, 
that it will be a welcome night that closes in that day, and shuts it up 
for ever.” 

“Tam not surprised, sir,” replied William, “ that you should be willing 
to live no longer; but I am surprised that a man like Sir Thomas 
Moorson should be unhappy, as papa says he is, because he must die.” 

“T did not say that exactly,” said Mr. Calvert ; “ you should be careful 
to repeat the words of another with accuracy; inattention in this respect 
is much to be condemned ; it is often mischievous to others, and it justly 
casts a severe reflection upon ourselves, since it shows clearly that we 
either do not know, or have not sufficient understanding to appreciate, 
the value and force of words, or, knowing them, are too heedless to attach 
a proper importance to them. The fact is this—Sir Thomas, I have been 
told, enjoys but imperfectly his ample and beautiful domains, absorbed as 
he is in the idea of being called upon to resign them.” 

“ But, papa,” returned William, “he wishes to live, and to live a long 
while, does he not?” 

Mr. Seagrave shook his head, and sighed. 

“ We will believe that Sir Thomas does wish to live long,” replied 
Mr. Calvert, “there is no doubt of it.” 

Again Mr. Seagrave sighed. “I have heard this before,” said he, 
“and heard it with regret.” He paused; then raising his yet bright blue 
eyes from the carpet, on which they were fixed, he added, in a low and 
expressive tone of voice, “The heart is like a musical instrument; strike 
one note and the chord vibrates; that is my case. ‘Thoughts and feelings 
come fast into my mind, recalled vividly by your words, and I could tell 
you much if I had strength; but this has been a day of excitement, 
and I am weary. Cone to me next week, and then, if you like to 
listen to an old man’s story—the story of his folly and his correction— 
you shall hear it.” 

Mr. Calvert, taking the hint, thanked him for his promise, and imme- 
mediately with his son withdrew. 


SELF-CONTROL. 
“ Hx that would govern others first should be 
The master of himself.” 
MASSINGER. 
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CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 


I ArreneD to be staying in the country about the beginning of the 
month of July, and being told that a church in the neighbourhood 
was to be consecrated, I prolonged my visit in order to be present at the 
ceremony. Many times before I had been invited to attend on similar 
occasions ; but it had always so happened that something occurred to 
prevent me. Now, however, everything was favourable; the new church 
was distant only five miles, situated in a lovely rural district, and the 
weather was delightful. 

I know no better preparation for engaging in any act of public worship 
than a quiet stroll through fields or woods—alone if possible, or, if other- 
wise, with some companion who can so far sympathize with you as to shrink 
from introducing any purely secular subject of conversation, as being harsh 
and out of place. .A mass of silvery clouds, rolling majestically across the 
azure vault above—a peculiarly graceful tree—a deep shadow in a wood— 
a garland of hedge-roses—a tuft of drooping grass—any, or all of these 
I can readily stop and admire, and proceed on my way more than ever 
impressed with a sentiment of religious adoration: but even on such occa- 
sions, the less said the better; the feeling excited is too deep for utterance ; 
it is the speaking to created nature, and being taught by it, which prepares 
the mind for the reception of revealed truths—a ‘cognition of the 
bounteous mercy of God, which is not strengthened by human words, 
however eloquent. 

A sudden turn in the lane revealed the spire of the new church, rising 
above a belt of trees. It did not, however, long remain visible, owing to 
the winding character of the road. It was too soon yet to inquire at the 
blacksmith’s shop for one of those eloquent every-day mementoes of the 
sabbath and the house of God—church paths. They, I hope, will be 
shortly traced out and well trodden. To-day, however, it was necessary 
to confine myself to the plain highway, and, in about ten minutes, “ the 
sound of the church-going bell,” heard in this district for the first time, 
assured me that I was not too late. Several carriages now passed me, and 
I met others which had set down their burdens and were returning to the 
village. Presently I overtook a long row of school children—a most 
gratifying sight, as it afforded sufficient evidence that although the hamlet 
I had just quitted was far from the parish church, the lambs of Christ’s 
fold had not been neglected. Happy children! they were not yet old 
enough to appreciate the blessing which was that day to be conferred on 
them. Enough for them at present, that the mew church was to be 
consecrated, that the bishop was coming, and that next Sunday they were 
to have service in a real church instead of the barn which had been fitted 
up to supply the double purpose of school and chapel. Many of the girls 
wore bonnets of the same shape, and trimmed with ribbons of the same 
colour ; not so quaint and old-fashioned as to give the wearers the 
appearance of charity children, but still so neatly uniform as to be evidently 
derived from the same source—perhaps from some kind patroness of the 
school, or perhaps given as rewards for good conduct. During their 
march from school to church their line was many times broken by carriages 
going and returning, which more than once separated them into small 
parties, and made it necessarry for the rear-guard to regain its position by 
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a hearty scamper. Before the service had commenced, however, they were 
all duly seated, and, as I had received a ticket of admission, I also was 
enabled to secure a place were I could see and hear, and kneel. 

Iam not sufficiently acquainted with ecclesiastical architecture to be 
able to describe the style of building of Lifton Church (for so I shall call 
it), nor should I do so if I could. My object is to give a simple descrip- 
tion, not of any particular church, but of the interesting and instructive 
ceremonies with which a new church is dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God. My account may not exactly accord with the forms 
adopted elsewhere, for I believe the service varies somewhat in different 
dioceses ; still I presume the main features are pretty nearly the same 
everywhere. Many of my readers, I dare say, have never had an 
opportunity of being present on such an occasion, and they cannot fail to 
be interested in looking back so far into the past as to be able to realize in 
their minds what was done many, many years ago in the venerable old pile 
where they were baptized and confirmed—where they first received the 
holy communién—where, perhaps, they plighted their vows at the altar, 
or brought their own children to be enrolled among Christ’s faithful 
soldiers and servants, and where they have thoughtfully gazed on the sod 
which at no very distant period must cover their own crumbling remains. 

At eleven o'clock the congregation were all assembled, and, a few 
minutes after, the bishop walked up the aisle, followed by his chaplains 
and the incumbent of the new church, wearing surplices, and by a large 
number of other clergymen in black gowns. Having taken his place at 
the north side of the communion-table, the bishop received from the 
minister of the church two folded papers, one a petition for the consecra- 
tion of the church, the other a deed of endowment, stating the sum which 
was guaranteed for the maintenance of Divine worship. ‘These he handed 
to the registrar of the diocese, who read them aloud, after which he left the 
communion-table, and, followed by the clergy, walked to the west end of 
the church, repeating verse and verse alternately with them the twenty- 
fourth Psalm, “ The earth is the Lord’s and all that therein is,” &c. 

On his return to the Lord’s table, the bishop, in a solemn and most 
impressive tone of voice, addressing the congregation, invited them to join 
him in prayer to God, that He would approve and bless the work of 
solemnly setting apart the place for the performance of the various offices 
of religious worship. The part of the service which followed was exceed- 
ingly impressive, and must have kindled feelings of devotion in the most 
thoughtless. 

First, a general prayer was offered, beseeching the Almighty to accept 
the consecration of the place to his single honour, its separation henceforth 
from all unhallowed and common uses, and its entire dedication to His 
service. This prayer was followed by a supplication for God’s blessing on 
the Sacraments, and other rites thenceforth to be administered in the 
church, namely, baptism, confirmation, the holy communion, and ma- 
trimony ; that the Word read and preached in it might be uttered and 
listened to faithfully, and that the worshippers who should hereafter resort 
thither might come with humility, faith, and devotion ; and that they might 
there find pardon for their sins, compassion on their infirmities, and, 
furthermore, be blessed with the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit. 
With the ascription of praise to the Blessed Trinity this part of the 
service ended. The bishop then signed the deeds, and the officiating 
minister began the service of the day—a service always appealing, in the 
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most forcible manner that words can appeal, to the heart of man, but now 
falling on the ears with additional weight as being pronounced for the first 
time within these now consecrated walls. 

It is a wise arrangement that, besides the special service for the occasion, 
the order of Morning Prayer should be observed as well. It gave a 
reality to the ceremony, to be called on at once to listen to the church’s 
stirring exhortation, and to join in the general confession. The church 
itself seemed no longer a new one—it had become at once an integral part 
of that structure of which the apostles and martyrs were the foundation, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone of the building, not made 
with hands, on which time can work no change. 

A pleasing feature in the service itself was the absence of any one 
person to lead the congregation in making the responses, the effect of 
which was that the officiating minister and the people conducted the 
service between them, as was evidently contemplated by the framers of the 
Liturgy. The only circumstances in which I can conceive a clerk 
necessary during the celebration of Divine service, is when there are among 
the congregation a number of persons who either cannot read or are 
unprovided with prayer-books. But in the present day, when a neatly- 
bound Prayer-book may be purchased for fourpence, and when there is 
scarcely one among a hundred churchgoers who has not been taught to 
read, I must confess that there seems to be more devotion in the united 
voices of a whole congregation reading in their natural tone, than in the 
discordant sing-song of a clerk, accompanied by the drowsy murmur 
proceeding in fits and starts from a small portion of the congregation. 

The special Psalms for the day were the Ixxiv., cxxii., and exxxii.; the 
first lesson, 1 Kings viii. 22—63; thesecond, Heb. x. 19—26. After the 
Litany a part of the eighty-fourth Psalm was nicely sung by the National 
School children and the congregation generally. ‘Then followed an 
admirable sermon from Exodus xxv. 8: ‘ And let them make me a sanc- 
tuary ; that I may dwell among them.” 

The Communion Service was read by the bishop, and included a special 
collect, epistle, and gospel. While the offertory sentences were in reading, 
a collection was made, to be added to the church fund ; and after the bishop 
had pronounced the blessing, he walked down the aisle, accompanied by 
the clergy and, passing in procession round the churchyard, repaired to a 
tent, erected for the occasion, on the ground to be consecrated. The 
minister then presented to him a petition, praying him to consecrate the 
burial-ground, which was read aloud by the registrar. The deed of con- 
secration was then read and afterwards signed by the bishop. The prayer 
of consecration followed; a part of the thirty-ninth Psalm was sung ; and 
the interesting ceremony terminated with the blessing pronounced by the 
bishop. 

Notice had been given of the celebration of the Holy Communion on 
the following Sunday ; and Lifton Church is now a gathering place of, I 
trust, many devout followers of Christ, who testify by their regular 
attendance their thankfulness for having this important one among the 
means of grace thus brought home to their own doors. C.A. J. 
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He who receives a good turn should never forget it; he who does one 
should never remember it. 





